Parliamentary Government in England
is the idea of a policy which, whatever its substance, does
not disturb the private ownership of the means of pro-
duction. Parties may quarrel about the emphasis to be
given to this or that element in the rights of property;
they do not regard it as possible to quarrel about the
rights of property themselves. All the habits of parlia-
mentary government, all the characteristics of the House
of Commons of which I have spoken, depend upon that
quarrel being excluded from the field of reference. The
confidence of members in their parties, the confidence
of their supporters outside, was always based upon the
assumption that questions regarding the ultimate econo-
mic constitution of society could not be reopened. The
nation was a going concern which, upon this matter, had
made its final bargain with fate*
That is what Bagehot meant by saying that the "mass
of a Parliament ought to be men of moderate sentiments,
or they will elect an immoderate ministry and enact
violent laws." By "moderate" and "violent" he means
laws that in the judgment of a liberal-minded and cool-
headed political economist of the 'sixties can reasonably
be approved by his "best opinion" of the nation; that
is, as he explains, the opinion of the "rich and wise"
as against the opinion of the "poor and stupid"; the
coincidence of the adjectives is itself a significant index
to the basis upon which his views were founded. Cer-
tainly he would have conceived it to be wholly contrary
to the "best opinion" for one of the parties in the State,
itself the alternative Government, to call into question
the foundations of a capitalist society. The ministry which
did that, he would have argued, must by its very nature
be composed of "immoderate" men; the proposals for
which they are prepared to make themselves responsible
are "violent" proposals. He would, no doubt, have traced
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